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pondent sends us the following translation of the essential part of M. R. Lenormand’s 
“Notes on the use of carbon bisulphide for the preservation of Herbaria,” extracted from 
the Bulletin de la Societe Botanique de France.—[En.] . 

“During a visit made me by my friend M. Doyere, he desired to see if I possessed 
an Arum which he had observed in the vicinity of Algiers without having had time to 
study it. In running through the fasiculus of my herbarium which contained the fam- 
ily of Aroides we too often had occasion to notice the ravages that had been made by in- 
sects principally in the tuberous roots of these plants. The idea immediately came to 
M. Doyere to rid me of this by means of carbon bisulphide of which he had made use 
with such wonderful results in the preservation of the cereals. + * It is 
in the behalf of naturalists who too often notwithstanding the precautions they have 
taken, are grieved to see their collections deteriorate and go to ruin from the incessant 
attacks of these inveterate enemies, that I hasten to give it all publicity possible. 

+ mn I have acted only under his (M. Doyere’s) direction and counsel. The 
apparatus which I use was made from his designs. The quantity of carbon bisulphide, 
the time necessary for each test were all calculated by him. It is not then astonishing 
that [ have always had the most complete success. * * I had made a box of 
white wood 1 meter and 50 centimeters long by 80 centimeters high and 50 centimeters 
wide, lined entirely inside with thin sheets of zinc well soldered together to prevent as 
much as possible all escape of vapor. The movable lid fitted on the sides of the box, 
so as to form a projection all around. The interior is divided width-wise into twe 
apartments of which the one intended for the carbon bisulphide is but 1 decimeter 
broad—the partition is formed of thin wood, and stops at 6 centimeters from the bottom 
of the box and rises to within 8 centimeters of the top. The large apartment can hold 
ten or twelve fasiculi of my herbarium placed in two layers one above the other, the 
first or lower supported by two fixed bars at 6 centimeters from the bottom, or the 
height of the base of the partition. ° 

“Two other movable bars (in order to render more easy the placing of fasiculi) sup- 
port the second row of fasiculi, between which and the first there is a free space 
of 6 centimeters, between this second and the top of the box there is a space of 8 centi- 
meters. Before placing the fasiculi in the box I loosen the cords which fasten them so 
that the sheets of paper will not rest crowded upon each other and in that way prevent 
the vapor from easily penetrating between them. The smaller apartment is loosely 
filled with shavings, | empty upon them one decilitre of carbon bisulphide, immedi- 
ately replace the cover, with several heavy volumes on top to keep it from moving, and 
then close the edges by means of putty. The carbon bisulphide vaporizesrapidly. A1- 
though a high temperature greatly increases its energy it is net indispensable for the 
production of excellent effects as I have convinced myself in the course of my opera- 
tions. The thermometer has varied between plus 100 and plus 2° centigrade, it has even 
decended to plus 1% and nearly to zero and yet the result has never been anything but 
satisfactory. When I opened the box at the end of three days (the time required for 
the operation) the nauseous odor which immediately escaped from within proved to me 
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each time that the interior was filled with gas of which the (‘“‘anesthesique”’) action is so 
powerful. No larva could escape—not even those the most thoroughly protected in the 
debris of the plants that they had discovered. I have counted 50 of them on one sheet 
of my herbarium which contained the flowers of Ficus Carica. Usually they at first 
preserve their white color, but soon they take a brown tint more or less dark. The odor 
of the carbon bisulphide is soon gone; in a few hours the fasiculi do not retain a trace 
of it. As thissubstance is very inflammable it is prudent not to light a fire or use a 
candle or lamp in the same room where one is making use of it. 

The plants which have been subjected to its action will not be entirely protected 
from future attacks, but they will be much less liable. * x * It is probable 
that one would not be obliged to make use of it again before four or five years, and this 
occasions neither trouble nor loss of time. Museums of Natural History and the pos- 
sessors of large herbaria should make use of larger boxes in order to place more in 
them at the same time, increasing in proportion the quantity of carbon bisulphide.” 


BorantcaL RAMBLES IN MippLe FLoria.—One accustomed to the open, rolling 
and highly cultivated country of the North will note a marked contrast in this Coral 
State. In leaving the river banks of the St. John’s it was my expectation to meet at fre- 
quent intervals good sized tracts of unwooded and cultivated lands, but there appeared, 
along the entire line of rail to the Gulf, nothing but a continued unbroken pine forest 
with here and there a village surrounded by open lots and a few fields. Yet, notwith- 
standing its sylvan character, there are, away from the rail, open places of frequent occur- 
rence, of ponds, lakes, barrens, savannas, abandoned and cultivated plantations. 

On approaching Baldwin, a junction station twenty miles from Jacksonville, and 
passing through open, low and wet piny lands, the Atamasco lily came in view at fre- 
quent intervals, as well as the Wampee and narrow leaved Améanthinm. Gainsville 
was my objective point, and here, upon arrival March 13th, I made the necessary 
arrangements for the study of its immediate spring flora. The early season, with the 
frequent and extensive fires in the forests at this time led me to anticipate a meager 
harvest; yet, the elevated and rolling land, the varied and fertile soil and the advanced 
and luxuriant vegetation rendered my few days ramble here both interesting and profit- 
able. In this vicinity, as elsewhere, are small meandering streams defined by marshy 
banks, dense thickets and sometimes impenetrable jungles of woody undergrowth. 
Just in such places occurred Chionanthus Virginica, L. white with fringed flowers, 
Bignonia capreoluta, L., laden with beautiful red trumpet blossoms, Magnolia glauca, 
L., beginning to unfold its fragrant petals, Pyrus arbutifolia, L. var., erythrocarpa, 
Chapm., Amorpha fruticosu, L., Lencothoe racemosa, Gray, Deenmaria barbara, Land 
Smilax Walteri, Pursh. In the streets of the town and on the dry sandy railroad banks 
grew in large mats Acanthospermum xanthioides. DC.; while in the wet side ditches 
appeared plentifully, both in flower and fruit, Mayoca Michaurii, Schott & End., and 
Jussiva leptocarpa, Nutt; and on the shady banks Pyrrhopappus Carolinianus, DC., 
Lonicera sempervirens, Ait., Allinm striatum, Jacq., Carer dasycarpa, Muhl., with ocea- 
sionally a flowering s»ecimen of Lactuca Canadensis, L. var., sanguinea, T. & Gr. Fre- 
quently one will observe in the dry portions of these extensive forests a few small trees 
or scrubs of Querens Cuatesbei, Michx., instead of pine and as land marks of apparent 
barren soil. While such slopes or ridges present no favored locations for particular 
plants except this oak and Berlandiera subacaulis, Nutt, they yield, nevertheless, with 
the adjacent dry soil such plants as Asémina pyguea, Dunal, now coming in flower. 
Ascyrum pumilum, Michx., Astragalus villosus, Nutt. Asclepias vimplexicaulis, Michx., 
Jatropha urens, L., var., stimulosa, J. Mueller, Croton argyranthemus, Michx., and Rhyn- 
chospora plumes, Ell. 

There appeared near this inland town, as not observed elsewhere, large and dense 
forests of unusually tall exogenous trees of which the Magnolia, the Hickory, and the 
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Swamp White Oak raised their spreading tops fully a hundred feet in the air. The 
land, covered by these stately monarchs, is quite rolling, composed of a mixed 
and fertile soil of clay, sand and vegetable mold. Penetrating these deep forests, with 
compass, very few herbaceous plants were seen, but an abundance of woody under- 
growth of various entangling vines and shrubs of which Symplocos tinetoria, 1.?Her. 
was the most interesting and a new acquisition. 


Grainsville is a favorite resort for the invalid, probably in part due to the attractions 
of its rural scenes, dry atmosphere and moderate charges of living. A Brooklynian 
who had recovered his health here, and in consequence enjoyed excellent spirits, be- ‘ 
came a good friend and companion in my daily rambles. ‘We engaged upon 
a days trip through a varied country to the Alachua or Sink, a large lake 
with a subterranean stream to the ocean. The botany, however, at our place of ap- 
proach was disappointing, for we had been preceded—the lowing herd had cropped close ; 
the sloping banks, and the long snouted swine had subsoiled the bottom flats. T thought 
of Wm. Bartram who appeared here a hundred years ago [1774], and stood upon the 
banks of this same “Great Sink,’ so minutely and graphically described in his travels, 
the ‘extensive Alachua savanna’ as ‘a level green plain, above fifteen miles over and 
fifty miles in circumference,’ with the abundance of game ‘disturbed, in its quiet re. 
treat, only through the invasion of these Elysian fields by the painted and fearless 
Seminole.” Our trip, however, to these histori¢ grounds of the once great tribe of 
Alachuans, the Ancient Floridians, was not wholly fruitless; for, on the way we in 
creased our list with the common Ptelea trifoliata, L., Crataegus parvifolia, Ait., and 
Prunus unbellata, Ell., Vaceinium arborenm, Marshall, [ler Cassine, L., Staechys Flori- 
dana, Shuttl., Corallorhiza odontorhiza, Nutt, two feet high, Aspidéum patens, Swz., and 
Bumelia lycioides, Gaert., var. reclinata, Gray, with indications of good plants obtained 
on a subsequent visit. 


In this country one can often walk for hours through a comparative sameness of 
growth and then suddenly and unexpectedly enter a changed and interesting vegetation. 
There seems no certain guide in the character or situation of the land to mark localities 
of certain plants like in the Nortn, where the fertile peat bogs and mar] beds, the cold 
sphagnous swamps and deep hemlock forests, and the exposed mountain ridges and 
Alpine peaks are good indices. But in the detection of local species here one depends 
apparently on mere luck. 


On the morning of the 19th there appeared the first and only frost of the season, and 
in consequence the banana leaves assumed a bronze tint, the early vegetables a scalded 
appearance with drooping foliage, and the floral display of the forest a generally melan- 
cholic hue, thus practically ending field work for a time, and T made my departure 
southward, 

In the close of June on my return North, 1 made a sojourn here for a few days. 
And behold what a change! The variety and luxuriance of the vegetation had covered 
many of my former landmarks, and the place appeared not the same. With the limited 
time and good prospects I set diligently to work and added good specimens of 
Clematis reticulata, Walt., Coceulus Carolinus Polygala leptostachys, Shuttl., 
Krameria lanceolata, Torv., Tephrosia hispidula, Pursh., hispida, Willd., 
and eéseidula, Michx., Zornia tetraphylla, Michx., Rhynchosia tomentosa, T. & Gr. var., 
erecta T. & Gr., Ludirigia arenata. Walt., Melothria pendula, Spermacoce involuerata, 
Pursh., Tetragonotheca helianthoides, T., Verbena Caroliniana, Mx., Aselepias cinerea, 
Walt., lougifolinm, Nutt, and tomentoxum, Mx., Euphorbia cordifolia, EN,, 
Schenocanlon gracilis, Gray, flowers and fruit., Pimbristylis Wuarei, Torr, Carer 
ottii, Schw. and Torr., Punieun Walteré, Ell., Aetinomeris intermedia, Chapm,. Boerhaa- 
cia erecta, 1. and Habenaria repens, Nutt. All in fine state for collection and with 
three exceptions the only locality observed. Dr. A. P. GARBER. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE FLORA OF ARKANSAS.—The latest, and most complete list of the 
flora of Arkansas, is the catalogue given by Leo Lesquereux in his report of a botanical 
survey of that State, made in 1860. The catalogue also gave the names of such species 
us were observed by M. Nuttall. I have found the following species in Arkansas in 
addition to those in the catalogue: 


Anemone Caroliniana, Walt. Plantago Patagonica, Jacq. var. gnaph 
Thalictrum anemonoides, Michx. alivides, Gray. 
Ranunculus abortivus, L. Hottonia inflata, EM 
R. pusillus, Poir. Collinsia verna, Nutt. 
Dicentra Cueullaria, DC. Gratiola spherocarpa, Ell. 
Cleome pungens, Willd. Gerardia tenuifolia, Vahl. 
Viola pubescens, var. ervocarpa, Leonurus Cardiaca, L. 

Nutt. Onosmodium Carolinianum, DC. 
V. blanda, Willd. Lithospermum angustifolium, Michx. 
Silene Virgintea, L. Cynoglossum Morisoni, DC. 
Cerastium nutans, Raf. Ellisia Nyctelea, L. 
Claytonia Carolinana, Michx. Cuseuta inflera, Engelm. 
Linum suleatum, Riddell. Polypremum procumbens, 
Geranium Carolinianum, L. Forsteronia difformis, DC. 
Impatiens fulva, Nutt. Asclepias quadrifolia, Jacq. 


Ceanothus microphyllus, Michx. 
Acer rubrum, L. 


Gonolobus levis, Michx. 
Amarantus spinosus, |. 


Polygala sanguinea, WL. A, chlorostachys, Willd. 
Indigofera Anil, L. Polygonum inearnatum, EN. 
Phaseolus diversifolius, Pers. Rumex Engelmanni, Ledeb. 
P. pauciflorus, Benth. Stillingia syleatica, L. 
Galactia mollis Michx.1 presume the same Crotonopsis linearis, Michx. 
plant is meant by the @. pilosa, Nutt, of Maclura aurantica, Nutt. 
the catalogue. Corallorhiza odontorhiza, Nutt. 
Cassia nieitans, Bletia aphylla, Nutt. 
Agrimonia Eupatoria, Pardanthus Chinensis, Ker. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, T. & G. Sisyrinchium Bermudiana, 1. 
Ammannia humilis,Michx. Allium mutabile, Michx. 
Jussier decurrens, DC. Ueularia grandiflora, Smith. 
Cirewa Lutetiana, 1. Juncus Canadensis, J. Gay. 
Melothria pendula, Fimbristylis capillaris, Gray. 
Pastinaca sativa, L. F. lava, Vahl. 
Polytenia Nuttallii, DC. Carex crinita, Lam. 
Discopleura capillacea, DC. C. stenolepix, Torr. 
Cicuta maculata, 0. culpinoidea, Michx. 
Osmorrhiza lougistylis, DC stipata, 
Lonicera flaca, Sims. C. stellulata, L. 
L. sempervirens, Ait. C. virescens, Muh. 
Calium Aparine, L. Alopecurus aristulutus, Michx. 
Oldenlandia glomerata, Michx,. Gymnopogon racemosus, Beauv. 
Fedia radiata, Michx, Pou sylvestris, Gray. 
Aster mixer, L. Eragrostis powotdes, Beauv. var. mega- 
Erigeron Philadelphicum, stachya, Gray. 
E. strigosum, Muhl Festuca nutans, Willd. 
Solidago puberula, Nutt. Uniola latifolia, Michx. 
ITeterotheca seabra, DC. Elymus striatus, Willd. 
Chrysopsis villosa, Nutt. Phalaris intermedia, Bose. 
Coreopsis diseoidea, T. & G. Paspalum Floridanum, Michx. 
C. aristosa, Michx Paniewm latifolium, 
Antennaria plantaginéfolia, Hook. Rottboellia cylindrica, Chapm. 
Lobelia brevifolia, near Little Rock, Hn- | Oheilanthes lanuginosa, Nutt, 
gelmann. | Onoelea sensibilix, L. 
L. puberula, Michx. | Botrychium Virginieum, Swartz. 
Halesia tetraptera, 


A few of the foregoing were included in Lesquereax’s catalogue, but were marked 
as supposed to occur.—Gro. D. BurLer, Limestone.Gap, Ind. Ter. 


Tue Stupy or Funer.—I wish to call the attention of botanists to the splendid 
opportunity for distinguishing themselves, which this Western country offers in the 
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study of Fungi. The fame waiting to reward the careful examination and study of the 
Fungi of the Mississippi Valley will be found sufficient to gratify the ambition of the 
most aspiring botanist. 

The State of New York, perhaps, hasbeen more thoroughly studied thus far in refer- 
ence to its Fungal Flora than any other State of the Union. The State Botanist, Prof. 
Charles H. Peck, has now for several years devoted himself with unwearied industry to 
the identification of species with European forms and to the naming and describing of 
native species. 


To illustrate what we may state in reference to Fungi in general let us take as an ex- 
ample the genus Agaricus. And I may here remark in passing that of this noble genus 
Prof. Peck has himself named and described nearly 150 species. More than half the 
species of this genus thus far found in North America are European and may be deter- 
mined by the use of Cooke’s Hand Book of British Fungi, or better still by Fries’ Hy- 
menomycetes Europei. A large part of the remainder will be found in Prof. Peck’s 
reports in the published volumes of the New York State Museum of Natural History. 
A few other species and all new species should be submitted to Prof. Peck or some 
other Fungologist for description. 

The study of North American Fungi has as yet been chiefly confined to the East- 
ern United States; the Fungi of the Mississippi Valley have received but little atten- 
tion. To illustrate what yet remains to be done for the Fungal Flora of North Ameri- 
ca let us refer again to the genus Agaricus. Elias Fries in his Hymenomycetes Euro- 
pxi, Edition 2, 1874, enumerates 1,202 species. Scarcely 400 species of Agaricus have 
as yet been determined in this country. Who can say that the number of our species is 
greatly inferior to that of Europe? May it not be safe to say that half the species, many 
genera, and some orders of North American Fungi are not yet studied ? 

Mr. Charles C. Frost enumerates in the Amherst Catalogue upwards of 1,200 species 
of Fungi, all found in the single locality about Brattleboro, Vt. 155 species belong to 
the highest genus Agaricus, and nearly 600 to the highest family, the HymEnomy- 
cetEs. It is not likely that every locality is so rich in species of Fungi as this one: 
but it is very probable that their number always exceeds that of the Flowering Plants. 

The student will not find the genera and species of the higher Fungi, the AGari- 
crnt and PoLyporet, for example, any more difficult to make out than those of many 
orders of Flowering Plants. Prof. Peck’s Twenty-third Report contains a Manual of 
the most common species of the higher Fungi, which forms a good introduction to the 
study of North American Fungi. Valuable directions in reference to the collection and 
preservation of specimens will be found in several of these Reports and especially in 
the Twenty-seventh.—A. P, Morean, Dayton, Ohio. 


Borany IN JApAN.—In a private letter from Dr. D. B. McCartee of the Imperial 
University of Japan, the following is of general interest:—{ Ep. | 

“The Japanese have paid a great deal of attention to Botany, and have published 
many books, some of them quite expensive ones, on the subject. They arrange the 
genera after the Linnean System, although some of them give the ‘Natural Orders, 
substituting Japanese names for the English or Latin ones. The illustrations are quite 
well drawn and the minute parts are frequently drawn magnified, so that with the 
habitat and description accompanying, the identification is generally comparatively 
easy. The Japanese also have colleges of Agriculture, and pubiish a Monthly Maga- 
zine on agricultural subjects, and the Department of Education is now issuing a work 
in parts on the economical products of the different provinces of Japan, with well exe- 
cuted illustrations. 


SoME NOTES ON VARIATIONS IN PLANTS IN IOWA (observed for the most part in 
July and August, 1873).—A white Vernonia, found near Chariton, apparently a var. of 
Vernonia fasciculata, Michx., specimens fine and abundant. 
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Another variety of the same species, probably, is quite abundant in Monroe coun- 
ty. It is quite smooth, leaves linear-lanceolate, and very thickly punctate. This varie- 
ty is so common that it should receive some notice in our botanical text books. 

Rudbeckia triloba, L. presented some remarkable variations. Near Moulton in the 
southern part of the State, in a thicket growing along with the ordinary forms, I found 
some with ray florets a rich, velvety purple; some with purple and yellow rays, very 
much like those of Coreopsis tinctoréa. 

Verbena hastata, L. runs into numerous varicties. I found scores of pure white 
flowered specimens, growing by the roadside, along with the blue flowered kind, scat- 
tered along for more than a mile, between Moulton and Unionville. Around Albia I 
found it of various shades of color, pink, purple, pink and purple, pink and white, as 
well as white. I had seen a rose-colored variety previously in Michigan. And here I 
will refer to a variety of Rudbeckia speedos quite common in some localities around 
Grand Rapids. It was very smooth, both stem and leaves, except the margin of the 
leaves were often rough. Otherwise there was no difference between this and the ordi- 
nary form. 

A very strongly cork-winged oak attracted my attention not a little; but as I could 
find no description bearing on this feature, | could come to no conclusion concerning 
it. It was a small tree, with leaves much like those of Q. wigra, but this and another 
small oak that I did not have time to give much attention to, often had stellate pubes 
cent leaves. The common Witch Hazel presented a like feature, though that occurs 
with stellate pubescent leaves in the East as well as at the West. In fact the stellar 
pubescent leaves are oftener found than any other form, as far as my observations ex. 
tend; and I have often inquired why this feature was not noticed by writers. 

Found quite a number of specimens of Aselepivx, near Albia, agreeinz substantially 
with the description of A. ampler/eanlis, Mx., but that is said not to grow so far north, 
Now I will refer tosome forms and variations noticed in various places. 

Vieta Caroliniana tound quite abundant in one locality in Mississippi near 
Pontotoe, with white flowers. 

A strictly erect Cl/foria, with flowers in pairs and leaves smooth and elaucous, near 
same place. 

A white variety of Phlor reptans found near Grand Rapids. 

June 21, 1873. Found a singular Spathe 3 leaved, thin and pointed: 
tlowers few, purplish, mixed with bulblets, stamens broad at base, anthers two lobed, 
somewhat sagittate; leaves two to three, thin, nearly radical, shorter than stem, which 
was 15 inches high; bulb 'g by 1 inch, coated with a strong net work of whitish fibres, 
growing in moist soil. Not far from this [ found a branching Asclepiax Cornuti. 


August 4, 1873. Saw several clusters of blossoms on a common locust tree in Towa, 
and last summer July 31, saw the same feature in Connecticut. Aug. 20,1873. Sawa 
cherry tree well covered with its second crop of fruit. which was nearly half grown. 

I have in my possession a blossom of the Common Snowball, picked Oct. 30, 1873. 
inayard in Grand Rapids, Mich., and the same shrub, L think, had) blossoms on it 
Sept. 18, the same year. 

Bidens connata wd B. frondosa ave frequently met with around Grand Rapids, with 
rays 5 to 8. Sometimes the rays are quite conspicuous. 

The past summer [ found an abundance of Dactyloctenium Eqyptiacum, Willd., in 
several localities in Windsor and some in Hartford, but plants much smaller than speci- 
mens of the same grass found in Philadelphia. 

Sept. 24,°76. Found Lycopus Virgénéeus with runners six feet long, and Hydro- 
cotyle Americana, with runners three feet long. Saw also, Spérea salicifolia in bloom 
tor second time this season. 


Linaria culgaris in bloom October 14. 
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Nov. 4. Found Houstonia cerulea in bloom, Potentilla Candensis and Solidago 
latifolia also in bloom. 

Nov. 12. Ranunenlus acris in bloom, and Aster sagittifolius. 

Nov. 17. Aster vblongifolius still in bloom. This seemed remarkable as it had 
been quite cold, and the mercury down to 20°. 

Sida spinosa, L. is found here. Is it common for that to grow wild so far to the 
North ? N. CoLEMAN. 

Towa Pianrs.—The Boranical, GazerrE for January has an article on recently 
discovered plants of Lowa, about which I wish to say a few words. There must have 
been some oversight in the matter, or several of them would have been added to the 
State catalogue some time since. The T'rifolinm reflerum was found by myself in 1868, 
jn Troy township, Monroe county. I found Tradeseantia rosea and T. Virginiea, as 
also 7’. pilosa in 1867, all three of which I transplanted into my garden, where they 
grew finely. Orybuphus augustifolins was found the same year, and some specimens pre- 
sented the remarkable feature of having the branches opposite. I do not now remem- 
ber whether Rosa lucida was first seen in 1868 or 1869, or Gnothera pumila, but I found 
them both. I spent my summer vacation of 1873 in Lowa, and while there sent nearly 
three hundred names of species and varieties, not then catalogued, to the State Botanist, 
many of them seen for the first time in Lowa, thatsummer. I have not the list of names 
at hand, but think I sent those of Sonchus oleraceus and Lespedezu violacea. Among 
those seen for the first time in Lowa in 1878 were Cassia Marilandica and Solanum Caro- 
linense and 8S. N. CoLEMAN. 


THE SHIPPING OF Livinc PLANtTs.—It is probably known to many that on the 20th 
of October last I sent to the Botanic Garden, at Sidney, New South Wales, by request 
of the Australian Commission at the Centennial Exposition, a suite of New Jersey 
aquatic plants, in which were Velambinm lutenm, Nymphaa odorata, Nuphar advena, 
Sarracenta purpurea, Poutederia cordata, and Vaceininm macrocarpon. Where possible, 
the roots and seeds both were sent. They were packed in wet sphagnum, and sent in a 
tight wine cask. To make matters sure, the lot was sent overland to San Francisco. 
The venture has been heard from. The seeds all arrived right, and some of them had 
sprouted. The rhizomes of the Vymphaa suttered most, having badly softened on the 
way; so that itis quite doubtful whether these can be made to live. I hope to try 
another venture this year, adopting a different method in the packing. As the ship- 
ping of living plants to a great distance is of practical importance, the method and 
result shall be given to the Boranicanl GazeTrE,—S. Lockwoop. Freehold, N. J. 
March 2A. 

We are pleased to acknowledye the receipt of eight botanical pamphlets from M, 
Alph. DeCandolle. They are “Monstruosites Vegetales,” 1841, with seven plates, 
“Lois de la Nomenclature Botanique.” 1867, A] Reply to Various Questions and Criti- 
cisms made upon the former, 1869, “Experiences sur des Graines de Diverses Especes 
plongees dans de Peau de mer,” by M. Gustave Thuret, 1873, “Existe-t-il dans la vege- 
tation actuelle des Caracteres Generaux et Distinctifs que permettraient de la recon- 
naitre en tous pays si elle devenait fossile 2,” 1875, “L’Age @un Arbre a-t-il une influ- 
ence sur epoque moyenne de sa feuillaison 2° 1876, “Sur la designation de la direc - 
tion des spires dans les plantes,”” 1876, “Observations sur l’Enroulement des Vrilles, by 
M. Casimir De Candolie, January 1877. The iast pamphlet is the only one that requires 
special mention at this date. We have now before us the works of three generations of 
De Candolles, giving us a notable example of inherited tastes. In this article on the 
coiling of tendrils, M. C. De Candolle says that his researches were suggested by Dar- 
' win's work on the “Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants.” Theexperiments are 
conducted for the most part with the tendrils of the Bryony, which do not roll them- 
selves in one direction, but from a set of helices alternately right and left-handed. It 
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seems that all isolated tendrils, entirely free or fixed only by one of their extremities 
coil in one uniform direction through their whole length: that all those whose ends 
are fastened produce at least two helices of opposite kinds; that tendrils free at both 
ends coil most often from left to right, just as those which have not been separated 
from the plant; that isolated tendrils which are fastened at the summit, are as apt to 
coil in one direction as the other. The helices formed by the same tendril ought 
always to be an even number.—[Ep.] 


Recent Prsiications.—American Journal of Seience und Arts, March. Dr. Gray 
has a short note on Dertrorse and Sinistrorse,or which is right and which is left, as 
applied to twining, overlapping in flower buds, and course of the spiral in phyllotaxis ? 
Two opposite views are held, the one of which supposes the observer within the coil, 
the other outside. The former view was adopted by Linnzeus, Mohl, Palm, A. Braun, 
Alph. DeCandolle, and others, the latter by Bentham, Darwin, and Dr. Gray, and it 
seems to us to be the much more reasonabie and natural view. The Botanical Necrolo- 
gy of 1876 contains the names of Adolphe Theodore Brongniart, John Joseph Bennett, 
Christian Gottfried Ehrenberg, Leopold Fueckel, Edward Newman, Joseph Carson, M. 
D., and Wilhelm Hofmeister. 

American Naturalist, March.—in an article entitled, “Hints on the Origin of the 
Flora and Fauna of the Florida Keys,” L. F. DePourtales comes to the conclusion that 
the vegetation of the Florida Keys is largely West Indian. <A list of Lichens found 
growing within twenty miles of Yale College is contributed by F. W. Hall. Some 
large trunks of Kalmia latifolia are put on record as,occurring on the extreme western 
border of South Carolina. “One trunk, at a foot or so from the ground, measured four 
feet one and a quarter inches in circumference, and, rising without division, maintains 
a size approaching this and gradually lessening, for six or seven feet. C.S. Sargent 
has a note on the “Dichogamy of Agave” confirming by observation Dr. Engel- 
mann’s statement, in his monograph on Agave, that the flowers of the genius are “ves- 
pertine or nocturnal, and proteranderous .” 

Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, February.—J. B. Ellis describes eleven new 
species of Fungi, one Stereum, one Pistilluria, one Hysterium, one Dermatea, three 
Pezizas, and four Spherias. Charles H. Peck describes a new fungus found at West- 
chester, Pa. Geo. E. Davenport notices some variations in Lomaria and Polypodium. 

The Gardener's Monthly, March.—Mr. Meehan has an interesting note on the “In- 
terpretation of Varying Forms” which also appears in the Proceedings of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Natural Sciences. We make the following extract: He said that “on 
a recent visit to the Academy, the distinguished botanist, Dr. Engelmann, had pointed 
out that some oaks had lobed leaves even in early infancy, while others had entire 
leaves; but that those which had early lobed leaves assumed more entire leaves when 
mature, and those which had entire leaves when young, had lobed leaves when fully 
grown.” 

Field and Forest, March.—Mr. J. W. Chickering gives a short list of some local 
plant catalogues. 
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